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of science in this view of it, and becomes empiricism;
a mere enumeration and arrangement of facts, not
explaining nor accounting for them: since a fact is
only then accounted for, when we are made to see in it
the manifestation of laws, which, as soon as they are
perceived at all, are perceived to be necessary. These
are the charges brought by the transcendental philo-
sophers against the school of Locke, Hartley, and
Bentham. They in their turn allege that the transcen-
dentalists make imagination, and not observation, the
criterion of truth; that they lay down principles under
which a man may enthrone his wildest dreams in the
chair of philosophy, and impose them on mankind as
intuitions of the pure reason: which has, in fact, been
done in all ages, by all manner of mystical enthusiasts.
And even if, with gross inconsistency, the private
revelations of any individual Behmen or Swedenborg
be disowned, or, in other words, outvoted (the only
means of discrimination which, it is contended, the
theory admits of), this is still only substituting, as the
test of truth, the dreams of the majority for the dreams
of each individual. Whoever form a strong enough
party, may at any time set up the immediate percep-
tions of their reason, that is to say, any reigning pre-
judice, as a truth independent of experience; a truth
not only requiring no proof, but to be believed in
opposition to all that appears proof to the mere under-
standing; nay, the more to be believed, because it
cannot be put into words and into the logical form of
a proposition without a contradiction in terms: for no
less authority than this is claimed by some transcen-
dentalists for their a priori truths. And thus a ready
mode is provided, by which whoever is on the strongest
side may dogmatize at his ease, and instead of proving